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Only about seven months were alloted to the 
cares and enjoyments of domestic life, after his 
return from his former journey, before this de- 
voted servant of the Most High, again set out on 
a gospel mission. His dedication and religious 
engagements must appear quite remarkable, when 
we recollect that he was then only in his twenty- 
second year. The prospect was a visit to Friends 
on the Pee Dee river. This journey, like the 
previous one, was in considerable part through 
a wilderness; for on the second and third nights, 
he and his companions, being four in all, took 
up their lodging in the woods, having in each 
case ridden about forty miles the preceding day. 
Of this journey, but few incidents are related. 
The small number of Friends who were visited, 
appear to have been thinly scattered over the 
country, holding their meetings in private houses; 
and so located that in passing from one settle- 
ment to another, a night was occasionally spent 
in the woods. 

In one place he mentions having a meeting 
among the Baptists, “wherein Truth was exalted, 
and the name of our great Lord and Master glo- 
rified. We taught them,” he says, “ by exam- 
ple, more than precept, showing them the trie 
worship which stands ‘in spirit and in truth.” 
In these brief memoirs, we have evidence that he 
was careful to re the shutting, as well as 
the opening of the gospel spring; for of one 
meeting, which seems to have been among 

ds, he remarks, “This was the third time 
at this place, wherein my Master made me an 
example of silence; thereby directing the peo- 
ple to the great Searcher in themselves.” But 
at others he was enabled to preach the gospel 
in the demonstration of the spirit ; still humbly 
ascribing the honour and praisc altogether to the 
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all bountiful Giver of every good and perfect 
gift. After a journey of something less than 
three hundred miles, he was favored to reach his 
own habitation, in the enjoyment of pure and 
solid satisfaction. 

An interval of a little more than six years oc- 
curs between the journey last mentioned, and 
the next which appears on the record. 

In the early part of the Fifth month, 1761, 
being then about his twenty-eighth year, he left 
home with a prospect of paying a religious visit to 
Friends in Virginia,|Maryland, Pennsylvania,and 
New Jersey. His companion was Bowater Beales. 

After attending their own Quarterly Meeting 
at Cane Ceek, which lasted three days, they 
took a solemn leave of their wives, who had 
accompanied them to that meeting, and pro- 
ceeded on their journey. Some portions of the 
country through which they passed, were then 
so thinly settled, that more nights than one, 
were passed in the woods. In the narrative 
which is preserved respecting the journey, we 
find these gospel messengers visiting the meet- 
ings of Friends in Virginia and Maryland, in 
situations where, at this day, very few if any of 
the Society remain. Among these William 
Hunt evidently appears to have laboured dili- 
gently and faithfully, frequently having religious 
opportunities with the families where they lodg- 
ed. In these engagements, as well as the more 
public assemblies, they were favoured with many 
refreshing and strengthening seasons. ‘The fre- 
quent acknowledgement of Divine support, and 
the general evidence running through the narra- 
tive, that love to the brethren was the clothing 
of his spirit, serve to impress a conviction on the 
minds of his readers, that the eminent gifts with 
which he was endowed, were received and exer- 
cised with a single eye to the glory of the Giver, 
and to the promotion of the cause of truth and 
righteousness in the earth. He was particularly 
careful not to deck himself with his Lord’s 
jewels ; or to assume as his own, what he knew 
belonged to the Dispenser of every gift. 

This visit appears t» have extended to nearly 
if not quite all those parts of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, where any settlements of Friends 
had then been formed. 

While passing through the interior of Penn- 
sylvania, he attended a meeting which provep 
an exercising one; and though he found his way 
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338 FRIENDS’ 
open for some — exercise, it did not ap- 
pear to be attended with the same evidence of 
divine life which he had sometimes experienced. 
He therefore made his communication a short 
one; and after parting with many of his friends 
‘‘in much love and tenderness of spirit,” he pro- 
ceeded towards a place where he expected another 
meeting to be held. “ But,” says he, “I had 
not gone far before the accuser of the brethren 
met me in the way, and being but low and de- 
jected before, I cannot express the situation my 
mind was now in. It seemed to me that the 
bottomless pit from beneath had opened her 
mouth, and with her bars encompassed me about; 
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declare the testimony of truth, to his own satis 
faction and that of his friends. Having a bum. 
ber of relatives at that meeting to whom he wie 
closely united, he had a religious opportunity i 
the house where he lodged, with them and other. 
from whom, at the close of the Yearly Meeting 
he parted, as he remarks, “ with a heart covered 
with reverent fear, and humble dread, under 4 
sense of the many deep trials sacred Goodnese 
had brought him through.” cE 

He several times visited John Churchman 
whom he pronounces “an ancient worthy minis. 
ter of great experiences.” This valuable ministe; 


took a private opportunity to impart to his youth. 
ful visitor, some advice which was particularly 
affecting and highly iustructive. Thus manifes;. 
ing the care of a father in the Church, over q 
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the very weeds of confusion were wrapped about 
my head.’ The following night was spent ‘ in 
a variety of distressing thoughts, not knowing 
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what would be the end of this combat. I brought 
things,’ he remarked, ‘to the nearest inspection 
I was capable of ; but could not find that I stood 
condemned for any thing; unless it was for 
speaking too loud and too fast, to which I was 
incident.” 

From this remark, we may infer, that he 
felt a secret apprehension that he sometimes suf- 
fered his mind to partake of a zeal and excite- 
ment which did not arise altogether from the 
true gospel fountain, and that his ardour may 
have partaken, in some degree, of a warmth aris- 
ing from sparks of his own kindling. In what- 
ever light he viewed his own manner of speak- 
ing, the fear here intimated, shows the tender- 
ness and watchfulness of his spirit. 

In the morning, as he proceeded in company 
with several of his friends, towards the place 
where a meeting was expected to be held, his 
mind was painfully exercised with the prospect, 
as he expresses it, “ of facing a meeting” under 
the disconsolate feelings which attended him. 
“ But,” says he, “at length through the great 
goodness of the Almighty, to whom all powers 
are subject, there arose a pleasant calm over my 
mind, and there was a secret intelligible voice 
passed through my heart, ‘if thou wilt be con- 
tented, and bear all things just as they come, my 
presence shall be with thee.’ Q, gracious reviv- 
ing of my life. In humble dread and awful fear. 
If thou wilt preserve me, from dishonouring thy 
name, Lam willing to endure all things, that 
may come upon me for thy Truth’s sake.” 

When they arrived at the place where an ap- 

ointed meeting was expected, they found that, 
by some oversight, notice had not been circulat- 
ed, and W. Hunt was not subjected to the necessi- 
ty of facing a meeting there. 

The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia occurred 
while he was on this visit, which he attended, it 
being then held near the end of the ninth month. 
Of that meeting he remarks, that the several 
sittings thereof were owned with a weighty sense 
of truth ; and the business was transacted with 
much calmness and condescension. In some of 
them he was enabled, through gracious help, to 


bright and promising son. 

At a subsequent period of this journey, he 
again visited the same worthy minister, he being 
then very ill, and in human probability not like- 
ly to recover. During a solemn pause, William 
Hunt says it arose in his heart to tell him, he 
thought he must surmount this wave, and _per- 
form some further service for the truth. To 
which he meekly answered, “ The will of the Lord 
be done.”’ 

John Churchman did, soon afterwards, so far 
recover his health as to go to Philadelphia, for 
the purpose of seeking a passage to Barbadoes, 
which he had a prospect of visiting on a religious 
account ; but finding that all the vessels which 
were preparing to proceed to that island, were 
furnished with guns for defence, the English and 
French nations being then at war, he did not 
feel at liberty even to look at them with a view 
to taking a passage. Having informed Friends 
in one of their meetings, of his sentiments on this 
subject, he returned home, and waited to see 
whether a clearer way would open. But the 
concern went off, and he seems to have regarded 
this religious concern as a measure, appointed 
by a wisdom superior to his own, to enable him 
to give a full and feeling testimony against par- 
ticipating in, or giving countenance to the de- 
struction of human life. John Churchman lived 
after the interview to which William Hunt alludes 
between thirteen and fourteen years; and during 
great part of that time, was much engaged in the 
service of the gospel. So that the prospect 
expressed by his visitor, was amply veritied. 

When he was about leaving that part of the 
country, William Hunt paid a parting visit to 
this experienced minister who dropped some ad- 
monitions which clearly indicate his solicitude 
that this young and highly valued friend and 
brother in the gospel, might not grow mo 
pidly in the branch than in the root. His expe- 
rience of man had no doubt strongly impressed 
on his mind, a sense of the danger attendant 
upon young persons when endowed with extra- 
ordinary gifts, natural or spiritual. His expres- 
sions were, “I have had sweet unity and symp 
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thy with thee, from thy first coming into this | will still preserve both at home and abroad, 
vince. I am glad thou hast grown in thy Wilt thou now distrust the sufficiency of my 
gift; yea and thou wilt still grow, if thou sink power? 
deep and wait in thy gift; but if thou leave it,/ Then he says, “with an awful, humble, yet 
thou wilt grow in the top, and many words with- mournful resignation, I said in the secret of my 
out life. ‘Therefore wait in the gift, and when soul, ‘Lord, thy peace is more to me than ten 
thou comes home, see if thou canst not say with | thousand worlds. I am willing to follow where- 
Jacob, I am become two bands; say in the se- | soever thou pleasest.’ While | could keep here, 
eret of thy soul, Lord if thou wilt be pleased to | my mind was in true quiet aud stillness, but the 


blot out my transgressions, I am content.” 

These appear to have been the parting ex- 
pressions of one who was justly regarded as a 
father and instructor, both to him and to others, 
and they made a deep impression on the subject 
of this notice. 

At the time when this journey was performed, 
the Society of Friends were laboring to clear 
themselves from the practice of holding slaves ; 
and this subject did not escape the attention of 
a mind so thoroughly alive to the cause of uni- 
versal righteousness as that of William Hunt. 
When about leaving Pennsylvania,* he remarks : 
“My heart was still pained on account of the 
poor negroes; and feeling the way open in their 
meeting for business, [at West Nottingham] I 
spoke tenderly and closely to the subject; en- 
treating friends to live deeply inward ; and when 
truth should dictate the way for their enlarge- 
ment, not to let self-love hinder so great a 
work.” 

“The ery of these poor creatures was so loud 
in my ears that I scarce ate or drank anything, 
lest [ should partake of the gain of oppres- 


sion.” 


From this expression, we may readily per- 
ceive that his views in this respect were very 
similar to those of John Woolman, in relation 
to the products of slave extracted labor. 


Having nearly accomplished the service to 
which he, believed himself called, and taken leave, 
in great sweetness and tenderness of spirit, of 
many of the friends among whom he had labor- 
ed, he was expecting to proceed immediately 
home, when he found his mind drawn towards a 
meeting which lay fifty miles out of his way. 
This, he says, was a pinching trial; he pleaded 
hard to be exeused. But the covenant which he 
made in his journey, was brought into view ; 
when under deep-baptism, he had promised 
that if the Lord would preserve him to the 
honorof his name, he would offer up not only his 
hearest enjoyments, but his life, if required. 
Then he says a sweet voice passed through his 
mind ; “What hast thou lacked of my presence ; 
have not I been with thee and supported thee 
ee those dangerous spots of which thou 

tsore afraid? If thou wilt be faithful, I 





“Pennsylvania was then a slaveholding province; the 
first law which effectually sealed the doom of slavery in 


that State, was not i , 4 
ian ial om not enacted until nearly twenty years af 





desire I had let in to see my dear wife and lit- 
tle babes, had become so strong, that 1 could 
not easily put them by; and therefore I spent 
this night in many a bitter sigh, and heavy 
groan, with frequent weeping.” 

Having attended the meeting in question, he 
proceeded homeward without further delay, 
lodging one night in the woods on the road, and 
found his wife and family well, ‘“‘who,”’ says he, 
“with many dear friends and near relatives, 
were glad to receive me once more, in the fel- 
lowship that is with the Father and the Son, 
Christ, to whom be rendered dread and humble 
fear forever.” 

Near the close of the narrative, this declara- 
tion appears: ‘Now I know it was the language 
of the holy spirit which said, be faithful and I 
will preserve at home and abroad. O saith 
my soul that [, with all his anointed, may ever 
keep a watchful eye to the secret monitions 
thereof; and give a ready obedience, which 
alone crowns all our labor with true peace.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
VIEW FROM THE MONASTERY OF SOURIANI. 


“Tn the month of March, 1837, I left Cairo,’ 
says the Hon. Robert Curzon,in ‘A Visit to 
the Monasteries in the Levant,’ “for the pur- 
pose of visiting the Coptic Monasteries in the 
neighborhood of the Natron lakes, which are 
situated in the desert to the Northwest of Cairo, 
on the western side of the Nile.’ After yisit- 
ing two or three, he particularly speaks of that 
of Souriani, from the depth of whose recesses 
in the cellar, he found treasures of which he 
was in pursuit—viz: tomes of ancient times, 
Syriac manuscripts on vellum, which he had 
some trouble in digging from “their literary 
grave,” and thus describes the scene in ascend- 
ing from its gloom and the light of wax candles, 
to that of day. 

“On leaving the dark recess of the tower I 
paused at the narrow door by which we had en- 
tered, both to accustom my eyes to the glare of 
daylight, and to look at the scene below me. [I 
stood on the top of a steep flight of stone steps, 
by which the door of the tower was approached 
from the court of the Monastery: the steps ran 
up the inside of the outer wall, which was of 
sufficient thickness to allow of a narrow terrace 
within the parapet; from this point I could 
look over the wall on the left hand upon the 
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y eyes upon my companions 
sy truck me that we also were 
the horizon. To those who are not familiar | somewhat remarkable in our way. First, 


desert, whose dusky plains stretched out as far; when I turned m 
as I could see, in hot and dreary loneliness, to| and myself, it s 
with the aspect of such a region, it may be well | was the old blind grey-headed ‘abbot, hem 
to explain, that a desert, such as that which now | on his staff, surrounded with three or four dark 
surrounded me, resembles more than anything | robed Coptic monks, holding in their hands the 
else, a dusty turnpike in England on a hot sum- | lighted candles with which we had explored th» 
mer’s day, extended interminably, both as to| secret recesses of the oil-cellar; there was | 
length and breadth. A country of low rounded | dressed in the long robes of a merchant of th. 
hills, the surface of which is composed entirely | East, with a small book in the breast of ny 
of gravel, dust and stones, will give you a good | gown and a big one under each arm; and there 
idea of the general aspect of u desert. Yet, al-| were my servants armed to the teeth and laden 
though parched and dreary in the extreme, from | with old books, and one and all we were so cover. 
their vastness and openness, there is something | ed with dirt and wax, from top to toe, that we 
grand and sublime in the silence and loneliness | looked more as if we had been up some chimney, 
of these burning plains; and the wandering| than like quiet people engaged in literary re. 
tribes of Bedouins who inhabit them are seldom | searches. One of the monks was leaning in 4 
content to remain long in the narrow inclosed| brown study upon the ponderous and gigantic 
confines of cultivated land. There is always a| volume in its primeval binding, in the interior 
fresh breeze in the desert, except when the terri-| of which the blind abbot had hoped to find a 
ble hot wind blows ; and the air is more elastic | treasure. Perhaps upon the battlements of this 
and pure than where vegetation produces ex-| remote monastery we formed as picturesque a 
halations which in all hot climates are more or | group as any might wish to see ; though the be- 
Jess deleterious. The air of the desert is always | grimed state of our flowing robes, as well as of 
healthy, and no race of men enjoy a greater! our hands and faces, would render a somewhat 
exemption from weakness, sickness and disease, | remote point of view more agreeable to the artist 
than the children of the desert, who pass their | than a closer inspection.” 

lives in wandering to and fro in search of the 
scanty herbage on which their flocks are fed, far oe 
from ‘the a and troubles of busy cities, and a ee ee 

free from the oppression which grinds down the | PROCEEDINGS IN THE SENATE ON PEACE. 
half-starved cultivators of the fertile soil of Washington, Feb. 6, 1851 


Kgypt. = Your readers are all aware, that the friends 
While from my elevated position I looked out | of peace have, at this session of Congress, sent 


on my left upon the desert, on my right how | jn a large number of petitions for International 
different was the scene? There, below my feet | Arbitration asa permanent substitute for war. 
lay the convent garden in all the fresh luxuriance | | was in the Senate Chamber yesterday when 
of tropical vegetation. Tufts upon tufts ofwav-| Mr. Foote, Chairman of the Committee on 
ing palms overshadowed the immense succulent Foreign Relations, reported, with their unani- 
leaves of the banana, which in their turn rose | mous consent, the following preamble and reso- 
out of thickets of the pomegranate with its bright | }ution in reference to a petition from the Ameri- 
green leaves, and its blossoms of that beautiful ean Peace Society as taking the lead, and several 
and vivid red which is excelled by few, even of | hundred other petitions from various and widely 
the most brilliant flowers of the East. These | distant Societies of the country. 
were contrasted with the deep dark green of| « Whereas, appeals to the sword for the de- 
the caroub or locust tree; and the yellow ap-| termination of national controversies are always 
les of the lotus vied with the clusters of green | productive of immense evils; and whereas, the 
oe with their sweet white flowers, which luxu-| spirit of enterprise of the age, but more espe- 
riated in aclimate too hot and sultry for the cially the genius of our government, the habits 
golden fruit of the orange, which is not to be | of our people, and the highest permanent pros- 
met with in the valley of the Nile. Flowers perity of our republic, as well as the claims of 
and fair branches, exhaling rich perfumes and | humanity, the dictates of enlightened reason, 
bearing freshness in their very aspect, become | and the precepts of our holy religion, all require 
more beautiful from their contrast to the dreary | the adoption of every feasible measure, consist- 
arid plains outside the convent walls, and this | ent with the national honor and the security of 
great difference was owing solely to there being a| our rights, to prevent, as far as possible, 
well of water in this spot, from which a horse or | occurrence of war hereafter: Therefore, 
mule was constautly employed to draw the fertil-| «Resolved, That, in the judgment of this body, 
izing streams which nourished the teeming vege- | jt would be proper and desirable for the Govern- 
tation of this monastic garden. ment of the United States wherever practicable, 
I stood gazing and moralizing at these con-| to secure, in its treaties with other nations, 3 
trasted scenes for some time; but at length, | provision for referring to the decision of um- 
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pires, all future misunderstandings that cannot 
be satisfactorily adjusted by amicable negotia- 
tions in the first instance, before a resort to hos- 
tilities shall be had.” ’ 

This measure is not a// I could desire, but 
clearly a large and most hopeful advance towards 
superseding error. I was glad to hear Mr. Foote, 
in presenting the report, say he presumed the 
Senate would feel little or no hesitation in adopt- 
ing a measure so simple, and so cordially and 
unanimously recommended by the Committee. 
There is now a fair prospect, I think, that our 
(Government will gradually—that is the only 
way possible—come into the practice of provid- 
ing in its treaties for arbitration, instead of the 
sword; a glorious consummation, worth a thou- 
sand times over all that has been given, done 
and suffered for the cause of peace from the days 
of George Fox till now. 

Gerorce C. BeckwITH. 





NEW METALLIC MIXTURE. 


There are few things more remarkable than 
the total change of properties produced when two 
or more metals are made to combine together so 
as to form what are called alloys. This change 
is so marked, that it is often impossible to pre- 
dict, from the known properties of the compo- 
nent metals, those of the alloy. We see this very 
distinctly in the known cases of brass, an alloy 
of copper and zine, in all its varieties ; of bronze, 
bell-metal, gun-metal and gong-metal, which are 
alloys of copper and tin; of type metal, a 
mixture of lead, antimony, and tin; and many 
others. 

But although many useful and valuable alloys 
are known, when we consider the great number of 
simple metals—of which nearly fifty have been 
discovered, while at least twenty are sufficiently 
abundant to be applied to practical purposes, 
and further, that any two metals may combine 
in many different proportions; and lastly, that 
very often an exceedingly small proportion of one 
metal will give to another entirely new properties 
—when we consider these things, it is obvious 
that the existing alloys can form only a very 
small proportion of the immense number that 
may be obtained, many of which may probably 
turn out more valuable than any yet known. 

Mr. Morris Stirling, a gentleman thoroughly 
qualified for the task by a scientific education 
and long practical familiarity with chemistry, 
has, within the last few years, paid much atten- 


* to the alloys, chiefly of the most important 







ll metals—iron, The results he has obtained 
of the highest practical importance, and af- 
ford a sigual proof of the truth of what we have 
stated—namely, that multitudes of valuable alloys 
remain to be discovered, and will richly re- 


ward the time and labour bestowed in such inves- 
ugations. 
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The reader is probably aware that the best 
hammered or malleable iron is nearly pure iron, 
and that cast-iron and steel are compounds—al- 
loys they may almost be called—of iron with 
small proportions of carbon or charcoal. Cast- 
iron contains more carbon than steel, although 
in both the quantity is small, varying perhaps 
from 3 or 1 to 4 or 5 percent. Cast-iron is fu- 
sible, hard, brittle, unelastic. Steel is also fusi- 
ble and hard, but it is much tougher, and highly 
elastic. Here we see the powerful effects of se 
small a proportion of carbon; for iron is nearly 
infusible, soft, and very tough, when free from 
carbon. 

Now Mr. Stirling has found that cast-iron 
may be rendered very tough, without losing its 
fusibility, by simply alloying it with a certain 
proportion of wrought or malleable iron. He 
takes, we shall say, a quantity of any species of 
cast iron—no matter, for the general character of 
the result, of what kind—and has it run from the 
blast-furnace into moulds containing a certain 
proportion of scrap-iron. The pigs thus formed 
are then melted, as usual, in a cupola, and run 
into the desired moulds for castings. ‘Thus is pro- 
duced what he calls his toughened cast-iron. 
His object in the first experiments, was to im- 
prove the inferior, weaker, or more fluid-irons 
to an equality with the better kinds ; but he did 
not expect the remarkable result actually ob- 
tained—namely, that all irons are thus brought 
to a kind of average strength and toughness far 
above that of the best cast-iron. The strength of 
cast iron is measured by the weight necessary to 
break a bar J square inch in section, and 4 feet 
6 inches long between the supports, when sus- 
pended to the middle of the bar. The highest 
result obtained by Mr. Hodgkinson with the 
best of (Blaenavon) cast iron was 578 Ilbs.; 
but the average, as by the same authority, is 


454 lbs. 


Now Mr. Stirling has obtained the very high 
result of 868 Ibs., while Mr. Rennie, using Mr. 
Stirling’s method, obtained that of above 900 lbs. 
Later experiments have given a still higher de- 
gree of improvement; so that the maximum in- 
crease of strength over that of average cast-iron 
(454 Ibs ) is 120 per cent. ; and that which may 
on all occasions be caleulated on is from 60 to 
70 per cent., yielding an average of about 750 
Ibs. as the breaking weight of an inch bar 4 feet 
6 inches between the supports. All sorts of 
castings, if the due proportion of wrought scrap 
for each be ascertained, may be brought to this 
very high average of strength. Of courke the 
improvement is, relatively to the original quality 
of the iron, not so great in the best as in the 
inferior sorts, but even in the best it is very 
great. This method is not a source of increased 
cost, for the cost is only greater in reference to 
the iron used. Thus Scotch pig-iron, at £2, 
10s. per ton, when the expense of the scrap-iron 
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inetateaieiinsnsitateeanti a 
besides the royalty of the patentee, is ad-, Memoirof HANNAH NEALE, of Mountmeili-}: 
ded to it, costs as toughened cast iron about £3/ Jreland, who died Third Month, 29. 1850, 
per ton. But it is now 60 percent. stronger| aged 33 years. eases 
than iron sold at £3, 15s. and £4 per ton. Lae 

It is not easy to estimate the femasanth of; Hannah Neale had an extensive circle of ac. 
this discovery, which has been confirmed by quaintances, by whom she was much beloved and 
many of the leading iron masters, who are now | esteemed, as being one of a very innocent and 
using the patent under Mr. Stirling’s license. | blameless life. Some of the circumstances re- 
For all castings where strength is required, such | lating to her are of a very affecting and interest. 
as beams, girders, pillars, the advantage is so | ing character, and speak loudly the uncertainty 
great and obvious, that it is hardly necessary to | of all earthly prospects. In the summer of last 
do more than to allude to it. We obtain, at a joer; she entered into an engagement of mar- 
cheaper rate, with the same weight of castings, | riage with a friend residing in England. Hay- 
nearly double the strength, which for railway | ing considered the subject with earnest and 


bridges, &c. is an inyaluble result. But further, sincere desires to act in accordance with best 


where the actual strength is more than sufficient | wisdom, she looked forward to the completion of 
the prospect with a pleasing and hopeful confi- 


to resist the strain to which it is exposed, we can 
dence; yet even at an early period of the en- 


attain to that strength by using a much less 
weight of metal, and consequently at a still fur- | gagement, there was something that seemed to 


ther reduced price. whisper to her, the uncertainty of its com- 
Mr. Stirling has produced an admirable alloy pletion. = 
of iron, intended as a substitute for that of cop- At this time she appeared in her usual health 


per used for bells. 1 is even under the patent, | 2nd full of spirits; but while on a visit to her 
one third cheaper than ordinary bell-metal, ex-| aunt, at Kingston, her health became affected, 
ceedingly hard, and not more brittle. It ig | and from this time, symptoms exhibited them- 
wonderfully sonorous, and the tone of bells made | Selves, which baffled all medical skill. She was 
of it (of which the writer possesses two) is supe- | Still, however, hopeful respecting her own re- 
rior to that of any bells of the same pitch we | covery, and very often expressed in her corres. 
have ever heard. It is rich, full, musical, and | pondence, how much she was pained by the 
pure, and singularly prolonged. Messrs. Mears, | thought of being the cause of so much anxiety 
the great London bell-founders, have taken a li- | to others,—that her own sufferings were trifling, 
cense for this alloy. and the comforts around her were so numerous, 

The same metals in different proportion, yield | she felt that she had everything to be thank- 
an alloy which takes a remarkably high polish | ful for. It was, however, evident to those 


and silvery lustre, and will probably be found | around her, that there was little ground for 
advantageous for speculum metal. hope, and a dear friend intimated to her, that her 


There is another alloy of iron with one or | medical advisers considered her end might possi- 
more of the metals above mentioned in certain | bly be very near. This intelligence greatly startled 
proportions, designed for gun-metal. Itis made her, but she afterwards expressed, how thankful 
of different qualities, according to the purpose | She felt that she had been honestly apprised of 
for which it is intended. ‘The tensile strength of ; her danger. 
two of the kinds was compared with that of gun-| The solemn impression then made on her mind, 
metal made at Woolwich. The metals were cast | never left her, and her constant desire was, that 
and tried under similar circumstances. Of the | she might, through divine mercy, be made meet 
Woolwich gun-mcetal, the average of many sorts | for the kingdom of heaven, repeating emphati- 
was 11 tons per square inch; while that of Mr. | cally, “I have much to do.” 

Stirling’s gun-metals was 16 tons persquareinch.}| She often expressed her great sorrow, that 

With zine for a basis, Mr Stirling has made | she had not yielded to the serious impressions 
many alloys of admirable properties. One with| with which she had been favored, saying, “They 
an adjunct of copper makes excellent bell-metal. | were soon scattered ;” and regretted much that 
Another with manganese, besides copper, pro-|she had not lived a more devoted life. | She 
duces one having many of the qualities of gold. | felt herself to be a great sinner, needing a 
A third, with nickel and copper, furnishes a} Saviour’s gracious pardon ; and for a long time 
metal resembling silver. The second of these is | feared she never should obtain that forgiveness 
found suitable for metal pens. she so earnestly longed for. But though her 

It is gratifying to consider these discoveries | faith was feeble, she endeavored to lay boll i. 
as the result of diligent application to experi-| encouragement from the mercy extended to 
ment, and to learn that the merits of the dis-| Prodigal Son, and to the Thief upon the cross, 
eoverer are likely to be duly rewarded. We) hoping that the same mercy might be extend- 
find that his improved irons have obtained the | ed to herself; but for a long time, her poor 
approbation of the government commissioners for | tossed and tried mind ‘“eould find nothing to 
investigating the properties of iron for railway | lean upon.’ She remarked, she could not feel 

purposes.—Ldinburg Journal. that she had sinned against her fellow-creatures, 
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at as 
but that she could adopt the words of the Psalm- 
ist: “Against Thee, Thee only, have | sinned, 
saying, “I feel that I have nothing to build upon, 
that Poa everything ; I am not prepared to 
die, | want all my sins to be forgiven ; I hope 
I shall not be taken till the work is fully ac- 
complished.” The whole of the 5lst Psalm, 
she said, seemed to suit her case, and with so- 
lemnity repeated, “ ‘Create in me a clean heart, 
oh, God! and renew a right spirit within me.’ 
If I am saved, it will indeed be at the eleventh 
hour, | have been such a sinner.” 


Thus did the Spirit of Truth search all things, 
and bring this beloved friend sensibly to feel, as 
she weightily expressed, “that at such a solemn 
hour, it will not do to build upon having led a 
spotless and innocent life, something more is 
then wanted to lean upon.” She often observed, 
how well it was for those who had given up their 
hearts to serve their Saviour in the time of health, 
—that had she done so, she should not now, in 
the hour of trial, have had to feel such deep 
sorrow of heart,—that she could only hope for 
merey and forgiveness, adding, ‘‘If I perish, let 
it be at Thy footstool.” 


As her bodily weakness increased, she re- 
marked, “I often feel unable to read, or even to 
think; but I can cling ; this is about as much 
as I am able to do.” 


Though this beloved friend took these low 
views of her own state, her company was deeply 
iastructive and edifying to those around her, and 
a heavenly sweetness marked her deportment. 
Her heart was often filled with gratitude to her 
heavenly Father for the extension of his love 
and merey, and she remarked many times, “I 
have indeed been mercifully dealt with.” 


The dear sufferer rapidly declined; yet her 
mind continued bright, and she was preserved 
in a patient, waiting state; fully conscious of 
the approach of death, she queried how long 
it was thought likely she might live? praying, 
“Oh! dear Saviour, may it please thee not 
to take me till the work be fully accomplish- 
ed.” She often said, “It is a solemn thing to 
die ;” and the evening preceding her death, 
when her friends were watching around her, she 
remarked that, believing her end was near, 
“It felt very, very solemn to her.” At this 
deeply interesting season, He who is indeed 
Love, condescended in great merey to draw near, 
so that she seemed lifted above terrestrial things, 
and permitted a foretaste of those joys, of which 
we consolingly believe, she now fully partici- 

. Under this precious influence, her coun- 
nce beamed with sweetness, and she em- 
tically repeated many times,—“Divine com- 

passion! mighty love!’ and raising her hand, 
exclaimed, “Oh such love !—such love !—and 
to me, such a sinner; is it not marvellous?” 
adding, “a weary burdened soul, oh Lord, am 
I, but the blood of Jesus can wash the guilty 








sinner clean.—Though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil. 
Oh how wonderful ! hard things have been made 
easy, and bitter things sweet.”’ 

She remarked that at such a solemn hour, the 
world had no relish, “oh no!” she said, “it is 
not worth a thought : 

‘The world recedes,.it disappears, 
Heaven opens on my eyes, my ears,’” 

To a young friend whom she tenderly loved, 
she said, “Oh if we should all meet in heaven, 
will it not be delightful? oh! dear : 
we must all come to this, and nothing will do 
for any of us but the blood of the Lamb.” 

She continued for some time addressing those 
around her in this strain; and to the question 
of her brother, whether she was happy? she re- 
plied, “Yes, indeed I am happy.” Thus her 
dying lips seemed to testify, that she was mer- 
cifully brought to see the salvation of God, and 
that he is able tosave to the uttermost all those 
who come unto him, through faith in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.—Annual Monitor. 








THE HONEY BEE. 


A lecture on the Honey Bee was recently de- 
livered before the Smithsonian Institute at 
Wes by Dr. Morris. A correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer, in noticing the 
lecture, makes some interesting statements, and 
furnishes some practical hints. Bees, said the 
lecturer, are villianous thieves. They enter the 
hive and steal away the honey. Bees never pay 
complimentary visits. A bee never lights upon 
the platform of a hive not its own, with honest 
intentions. The careful observer will instantly 
detect a stranger bee. It is well known as an 
enemy by the guard at the entrance of the hive; 
for a guard, day and night, is stationed there of 
sufficient force to repel intruders, and will cer- 
tainly do it if this entrance in size is properly 
adjusted to the use of the community. Attention 
to this subject will prevent robberies among bees. 
Where, however, the entrance is of an wnneces- 
sary and unreasonable size, enemies will effect 
an entrance in spite of the guard. Then a war 
of extermination or subjugation ensues. It is 
fierce and dreadful. Reinforcements on both 
sides are rapid, and many bees are slain. The 
battle is soon determined, nearly always in fa- 
of the assailants. The strong are most likely to 
attack the weak. The vanquished party then 
unite with the conquerors, assist to carry away 
their own honey, and go with it. Such is the 
war of bees. The following is the best way to 
manage robbing bees. Close the door of the 
hive five minutes; in this time the robbers will 
have obtained their loads and will be pressing to 
the door. Open it and let them out, and as soon 
as the hive is empty of these intruders, close 
again so nearly as that a single bee can pass at 
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atime. With so small a space the robbers will 
soon give over, after which open gradually. 
When robbers are thus suddenly checked, they 
often attack an adjacent hive with a rush which 
the guard cannot resist. This should be looked 
to, and it will be prudent, at the time of closing 
the entrance to the hive first attacked, also great- 
ly to reduce the width of the entrance to all the 
hives standing near, until this danger is past. 
These directions are given on the presumption 
that the hive is ventilated, as every hive should 
be. Without ventilation, in a hot day, five min- 
utes exclusion of the atmospheric air may be 
dangerous or fatal. In this case caution must 
be used, but upon the same principle the intelli- 
gent apiarian can still succeed.-—Jour, of Com. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 15, 1851. 


The letter from Washington, which appears in 
this week’s number, though the circumstance to 
which it relates may appear in the view of some, a 
movement of little importance, affords encourage- 
ment to hope that the principles of peace are gra- 
dually, though slowly acquiring an ascendancy in 
the view of the civilized world. As the reference 
of national questions to the arbitration of a neutral 
and disinterested power, is little or nothing more 
than the adoption, in the adjustment of national 
disputes, of the same principles which are univer- 
sally recognised between individuals, where law 
and order prevail, it may well be a matter of sur- 
prise, that so little has yet been done towards sub- 
stituting the arbitrament of reason and justice, for 
the decisions of the sword. 

The halo of honour which has been spread round 
the achievements of warriors, from the days of 
Nimrod to our own time, and the efforts of most 
governments, not excluding that under which we 
live, have had, and while they exist, must continue 
to have, a powerful influence in retarding the 
progress of the pacific principle among men. 

Situated as the United States are, or at least, 
would be if we were duly careful to cultivate peace 
among ourselves, an effort to introduce the princi- 
ples of arbitration into our treaties with the other 
civilized nations of the globe, would appear par- 
ticularly appropriate if originating with our gener- 
al government. The measures which have been 
adopted in Europe, as well as on this side of the 
Atlantic, conclusively prove that there is a pro- 
gressive movement, on this great subject; and 
that while the doctrines, more distinctly promul- 
gated by George Fox and his coadjutors than they 
had previously been in modern days, were regarded 
by many of the wise and learned in the world, as 








the flights of enthusiasm, those in relation to on 
have been making their way in the wrold 


gaining acceptance with philanthropists of yoy 
persuasion, 


and 


These facts and considerations, afford encourages. 


ment to such as have embraced the broad principles 
of Christianity in all their fulness and force. 4, 
maintain them with the firmness and decision whic), 
their importance demands. And it may be wi 
to remember that while many of the evils which the 


unbridled passions of men have introduced into 
civil society, may be palliated, and measurably yo. 
strained, by bringing the passions, prejudices, and 
interests of men to counteract and counterbalanes 
each other, it is the spirit of Christianity alone which 
can secure the enjoyment of general and permanent 
peace. 

Still any measures, rational and innocent in 
themselves, which tend to lop off any of the 
branches of this evil tree may be hailed with satis. 
faction. It is probably known to many of our 
readers, that Dr. Franklin made an effort, nearly 
seventy years ago, to introduce into the law of na- 
tions a provision to respect the private property of 
unarmed citizens, in time of war, both on the 
water and on the land. And in a treaty with the 
king of Prussia, formed in 1785, of which he was 
a principal negotiator, the following article was 
introduced : 


‘If war should arise between the two contracting 
parties, the merchants of either country theu resi- 
ding in the other, shall be allowed to remain nine 
months, to collect their debts and settle their al- 
fairs, and may depart freely, carrying off all their 
effects without molestation or hindrance. And all 
women and children, scholars of every faculty, cul- 
tivators of the earth, artizans, manufacturers, and 
fishermen, unarmed, and inhabiting unfortitied 
towns, villages, and places ;and in general, all others 
whose occupations are for the common subsistence 
and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to con- 
tinue their respective employments, and shall not 
be molested in their persons; nor shall their houses 
or goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor their 
fields wasted by the armed force of the enemy, luto 
whose power, by the events of the war, they may 
happen to fall: but if anything is necessary to be 
taken from them for the use of such armed force, 
the same shall be paid for at a reasonable price. 
And all merchant and trading vessels, employed in 
exchanging the products of different places, and 
thereby rendering the necessaries, conveniences, 
and comforts of human life, more easy to be ob- 
tained, and more general, shall be allowed to pass 
free and unmolested ; and neither of the contracting 
powers shall grant or issue any commission to any 
private armed vessels, empowering them to a 
destroy such trading vessels, or interrupt such 
merce.’’—Franklin’s Works. 


Upon the renewal of this treaty in 1799, this 
clause was abandoned. 











Marrtep, at Friends’ meeting-house at “or 
Creek, Grant Co., Indiana, on Fiith day, the 








ult., RopeaT CoRDER, recently from Essex Co., Eng- 
land, to Ev1zaBeTH, daughter of Sern WinsLow. 

Marriep,—At Friends’ meeting, Green Plain, 
Clark Co., Ohio, on the 2uth of last month, SAMUEL H. 
Hapver, of Clinton county, Ohio, to Rura Smitu, 
of the former place. 





Drep, oa the 16th of last month, at the residence 
of her son, Elijah Brownell, Raisin, Mich., Mary 
Barrey, in the 77th year of her age ; a member 
and minister of Adrian monthly meeting, formerly 
of Bristol county, Massachusetts. 





Correspondence of the North American and U. S. Gazette. 
WasHINGTON, January 26. 
In order to ascertain how much the Mexican 
war has actually cost the country, and what sort 
of an indefinite addition it has made to the annual 
expenses of the Government, it is necessary to go 
back to the year immediately preceding that event, 
when the army and navy, and other branches of 
the public service, were on the peace establish- 
ment, that the contrast in a given number of years 
between what the expenditures would have been 
if peace had continued, and what they have be- 
come in consequence of the war, may be clearly 
exhibited. Let us fix the fiscal year ending in 
' 1852, as the terminus of the proposed series of 
years. The expenses for the year ending 30th 
June, 1845, were $21,380,049 36, exclusive of 
public debt. By multiplying these figures by 
seven, an aggregate of $149,660,345 52 is found 
in the year 1852. Now, by ascertaining the ac- 
tual and estimated expenses of these seven years, 
and deducting the aggregate under the peace es- 
tablishment, as already stated, we shall get at the 
real difference between the cost of maintaining 
the Government before and since these extraor- 
dinary burthens were imposed. According to the 
oficial figures of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which exhibit the items of expense in detail, the 
Actual and estimated expendi- 
tures from the Ist July, ’45, 
to Ist July, ’52, exclusive of 
public debt, are 
Expenditures for same period, 
taking basis of peace estab- 
lishment of ’45, exclusive of 
public debt, 


$294,807,407 95 


149,660,345 52 





Difference chargeable to war, on 
this basis, - + $145,147,062 43 
_Bat it is not asserted that this whole immense 
difference has been occasioned directly by the war. 
Part of it occurred through independent legisla- 
» for objects demanded by the public inter- 
and which the Democratic majorities in 
Ongress were justified in enacting. But of the 
stated difference, $124,252,719 SU are chargea- 
able exclusively to the war, and to no other 
cause. Every body knows, that without the 
happening of such an event, no augmentation of 
© army or navy could have been carried 
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through Congress. Indeed, a strong prejudice 
has fastened itself on the popular mind, through 
the constant misrepresentation of demagogues, 
against both these arms of the publie service ; 
and if any movement had been proposed at all, 
it would have been one to reduce, rather than to 
increase their efficiency. It is safe, therefore, to 
assume the peace basis of 1845 as the standard 
for estimating what would have been the ex- 
penditures for the army and navy during the 
seven succeeding years, if the war with Mexico 
had not happened. 

Allowing the excess thus occasioned by the 
war in these two departments over the peace 
basis of 1845, and adding the cost for pensions, 
Indians in new territory, instalments under Mex- 
ican treaty, payment of claims against Mexico, 
surveys, Xc. in California, territorial governments 
in New Mexico and Utah, and the like, and we 
figure out the difference of $124,252,719 80 as 
the positively ascertained consequence of the 
war. And it is a very astounding fact that in 
this colossal column of one hundred and twenty- 


Jour millions, the Union—or Mr. Walker speak- 


ing through it—has excepted to but one paltry 
item of thirty-seven thousand dollars, charged in 
the account by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the renewal of “diplomatic intercourse with 
Mexico!’ Allowing this deduction, and the 
dignity of the fractional figures in the column 
of thousands would hardly be impaired. But if 
this particular charge is not rightly placed, where 
should it be located? Our diplomatic relations 
with: Mexico had been suspended before the 
breaking out of the war. The Mexican Minis- 
ter had asked his passports, and withdrawn 
from Washington. No cost had therefore ac- 
crued to the treasury fora legation at Mexico 
until after the treaty of peace. 

The remaining twenty-one millions, which 
make up the aggregate of the hundred and forty 
millions of difference in seven years, are account- 
ed for by appropriations for the census, deficien- 
cies in post office, erection of patent office, cost 
of collecting revenue from customs, lands, Xc., 
refunded duties, drawbacks, &e., building of cus- 
tom houses and other like necessities. The 
total may be shown in a few figures giving re- 
sults. 

Aggregate excess of expenditure in War De- 
partment for seven years, over peace estab- 
lishment of 1845, - $84,838,795 3: 

Do. in Navy Department, - 19,058,858 11 

Do. in State Department, - 18,878,971 58 

Do. in Civil Department, - 4,205,751 50 

Do. Miscellaneous, 18,164,685 92 


Difference for seven years, $145,147,062 43 
But there ar@¥ other heavy items which have 
not yet been presented in the account, and which 
will figure pretty lagely as charges directly 
against the war. It is already ascertained that 
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the expenditures for the seven years ending in 
1852, and chargeable exclusively to the hostili- 
ties with Mexico, amounted, exclusively of pub- 
lie debt, to - . - $124,252,719 80 
Add interest on war debt to 


1852, . . - 13,387,544 06 
Interest on same debt from ’52 to 
maturity, - - - 41,173,493 38 


Public Lands granted, Xe. 
Claims pending and estimated, 
Texas boundary stock to be is- 


17,346,750 00 
765,069 37 


sued, - - - 10,000,000 00 
Interest on said stock for 14 
years, - - - 7,000,000 00 


Mexican claims under treaty, 3,250,000 00 








Real cost resulting directly from 

the war, - - - $217,175,576 61 

This is the legacy in dollars and cents which 
the Democratic Administration of Mr. Polk be- 
queathed to the country and to their successors 
in office ; and great as the sum is, it does not 
include a host of claims which will yet be pre- 
sented. The country may well ponder upon this 
statement, when the wealth and advantage of 
the acquisition of Mexican territory are glorified, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PRINTING—HOE’S MAMMOTH 
PRESS. 

In the year 1435, in a small, meanly con- 
structed workshop in Strasburg, might have been 
seen a humble unassuming German, busily and 
carefully occupied in patiently carving hundreds 
of mysterious looking little pieces of some me- 
tallic substance, which were prepared and laid 
aside with all the care and precaution that would 
have been observed in preserving the most pre- 
cious treasure. This individual was John Gut- 
tenberg, the inventer of moveable types for print- 
ing, and it is a remarkable, and most interesting 
fact that the very first use to which the discovery 
of printing was applied, was the production of the 
Holy Bible. This was accomplished at Mentz, 
between the years 1450 and 1455. Of the first 
printed Bible, eighteen copies are known to be 
in existence, four of which are printed on vellum. 
Two of these are in England, one being in the 
Grenville collection. One is in the Royal Libra- 
ry of Paris. Of the fourteen remaining copies, 
ten are in England—there being a copy in the 
libraries of Oxford, Edinburg, and London, 
and seven in the collections of different noble- 
men. 

This was the first successful attempt, and at 
that time considered the most astonishing triumph 
of inventive genius in its application to the 
production of printed matter; and the rival and 
suceessor of Guttenberg, John Fust or Faust, all 
are aware, was believed to @&ve formed an 
affinity with the prince of darkpess, for the 
wonderful facility with which he 


uld multiply 
printed copies by his art. 
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Tn 1469, thirty-five years after this the toys 
printing press in Europe was established at 
Paris, and in 1471, the first press was establish. 
edin England. In our own country the first 
press was set up in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
in the year 1638, and as late as 1700 there were 
but four presses in all the colonies. The great 
improvements in printing, therefore, have most. 
ly been of recent origin, the old system of hand 
presses having been kept up untila comparatively 
recent date. Although every age has been jy 
some measure progressive, the last ten years have 
been most remarkably characterized as the era 
of astonishing inventions and startling disco. 
veries, among which one of the most masterly ef. 
forts of mechanical skill, and human ingenuity, 
is the great printing press, last constructed for 
the New York Sun. It is 40 feet in length, 
having eight printing cylinders, or eight places 
where the sheets are drawn in to be printed. 
There are likewise eight places where the sheets 
are discharged. The types are secured upon 
the outer surface of a large drum or cylinder 
and as it revolves, the types at each revolution 
give eight impressions. The sheets, as fast as 
they are printed, are caught by contrivances 
called “flyers,” and laid down evenly one upon 
another. The machine is two stories in height, 
the second story being approached by visitors 
and workmen by means of flights of stairs at 
each end, and platforms with railings extended 
around. 

The sight which this huge machine presents 
when in operation baffles proper description. 
The sheets flying in and out with lightning 
rapidity, the buzz of wheels, the clink of springs 
the jumping of arms,'and the movement of 
other parts, give it the appearance of instinctive 
life. In case of accident, it is but the work of a 
minute to set the machine in motion, printing 
with one or more cylinders. In front of the 
machine there is a counting apparatus affixed, 
so arranged as to register, in plain figures before 
the eye, every impression taken, adding up the 
same as fast as printed. The number of sheets 
printed, from one copy to one hundred millions, 
may thus be instantly known at any time, day 
or night, by looking at the register. In the 
construction of this press, there are employed no 
less than six* thousand bolts and screws, one 
thousand two hundred wheels, two hundred and 
two wooden rollers, four hundred pullies, four 
hundred tape guides, besides an amazing 
amount of ecogged wheels, arms, braces, and 
other connections. There are also required to 
give motion to the various parts of the mach 
no less than five hundred yards of belting. 
number of men employed in working this m 
chine is as follows : one foreman, three assistant 
foremen, eight feeders, two boys, two engineers 
—in all sixteen persons. By the aid ot these 
individuals, the inventor says, the machine per- 
forms in one hour the amount of labour, t 
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h which, by the old mode, would 


secomplis ired the employment of six thousand 


have requ 


“a is this wonderful machine, alike won- 


“» its operations, and in its effects calcu- 
aS camel almost superhuman influence 
over the mind, for which we are indebted to our 
ingenious and estimable fellow citizen, Richard 
M. Hoe, Esq., to whom more than any other 
‘ndividual, the world is indebted for the facili- 
ties of speedy interchange of thought and the 
transmission of knowledge through the press. 
With the venerable sage who taught us to con- 
trol in its destructive course, the lightning at 
our will—the distinguished artist, by whose dis- 
coveries we are enabled to employ the sunbeam 
as a pencil of light, and the cloud as a shadow— 
or those whose Toes discoveries have enabled us 
to compel at our bidding the fierce electric 
messenger, with speed of light to do our will, 
—we honor the inventor of this mighty engine, 
capable of impressing with “breathing thought” 
20,000 sheets of mammoth dimensions per hour. 
And as the last gift of the genius of the inventor 
to the public, we hail this most noble and beau- 
tiful production of modern art, capable of com- 
pletely revolutionizing the world. 

Improvements like this have accomplished 
far more than was even claimed for all the 
fabled genii of eastern legends, and the world 
with such productions of intelligence and skill 
can never again retrograde into darkness and 
error. The first printed edition of the bible 
cost five years of unremitting toil in the print- 
ing alone, now one minute is sufficient to fur- 
nish a complete copy of the Sacred Volume. 
Such are the improvements of the Nineteenth 
Century. —Furmer and Mechanic. 





FLOWERS IN A SICK ROOM. 


Among the terrors of our youth we well re- 
member there were certaim poisonous exhal- 
ations said to arise from plants and flowers 
if allowed to share our sleeping room during 
the night, as though objects of loveliness when 
seen by daylight took advantage of the darkness 
to assume the qualities of the ghoul or the vam- 
pire. Well do we remember how maternal 
anxiety removed every portion of vegetable life 
from our bedroom, lest its gases should poison 
us before morning! ‘This opinion, and the 
cognate one that plants in rooms are always 
injurious, is prevalent still, and it operates 
most unfavourably in the case of the bed ridden, 

invalid, by depriving them of a chamber 

en which would otherwise make time put 

off his leaden wings, and while away, in inno- 
cent amusement, many a lagging hour. Now 
We assure our readers that this is a popular 
superstition, and will endeavour to put them in 
posession of the grounds on which our state- 
ment is founded. In doing so, we do not 


put forth any opinions of our own, but the de- 
ductions of science, for the truth of which any 
one acquainted with vegetable physiology can 
vouch. 

Plants, in a growing state, absorb the oxygen 
gas of the atmosphere, and throw off carbonic 
acid; these are facts, and as oxygen is necessary 
to life and carbonic acid injurious to it, the 
conclusion has been jumped at, that plants in 
apartments must have a deleterious influence. 
But there is another fact equally irrefragable, 
that plants feed on the carbonic acid of the atmo- 
sphere, and are, indeed, the grand instruments 
employed in the laboratory of Nature for puri- 
fying it from the noxious exhalations of animal 
life. From the spacious forests to the blade 
of grass which forces itself up through the 
crevices of a street pavement, every portion of 
verdure is occupied in disinfecting the air, By 
means of solar light. the earbonic acid, when 
taken in by the leaves, is decomposed, its car- 
bon going to build up the structure of the plant, 
and its disengaged oxygen returning to the air 
we breathe. It is true that this process is 
stopped in the darkness, and that then a very 
small portion of carbonic acid ‘is evolved by 
plants ; but as it is never necessary for a patient 
to sleep in a room with flowers, we need say no- 
thing on that subject. Cleanliness, and other 
considerations, would suggest having a bedroom 
as free as possible during the night, and our ob- 
ject is answered if [we’show that vegetation is 
not injurious in the day. ‘That it is on the con- 
trary, conducive to health, is a plain corollary of 
science. 

Perhaps the error we are speaking of may 
have originated from confounding the effects of 
the odours of plants with a general result of their 
presence. Now all strong scents are injurious, 
and those of some flowers especially so, and 
ought on no account to be patronized by the 
invalid. But it happens, fortunately, that a very 
large class of plants have either no scent at all, 
or so little as to be of no consequence, so that 
there is still room for an extensive selection. 
This, then, is one rule to be observed in cham- 
ber gardening. Another is, that tLe niants admit- 
ted should be in perfect health, for while growing 
vegetation is healthful, it becomes noxious when 
sickly or dead. Thirdly, let the most scrupulous 
cleanliness be maintained ; the pots, saucers, and 
the stands being often subjected to ablutions. 
Under this head also we include the removal of 
dying leaves, and all flowers before they have 

uite lost their beauty, since it is well known 
that the petals become unpleasant in some va- 
rieties as soon as the meridian of their brief life 
is passed. By giving attention to these simple 
regulations, a sick chamber may have its win- 
dows adorned with flowers without the slightest 
risk to the h of the occupant, and in saying 
this we open way to some of the most gentle 


lenitives of pain, as well as the sources of rational 
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enjoyment. If those who can go where they 
please, in the sunshine and the shade, can gather 
wild flowers in their natural dwelling, and cul- 
tivate extensive gardens, still find pleasure in a 
few favorites in-doors, how much more delight 
must such treasured possessions confer on those 
whom Providence has made prisoners and who 
must have all their verdure and floral beauty 
brought to them.—J/urper’s Magazine. 





From the Franklin (Ia.) Ex miner. 
THE GREAT INDIANA CAVE. 


I last week visited a newly discovered cave in 
Crawford county, Ind. It ison the right bank 
of Blue River. For magnificence and beauty of 
scenery, it promises, when fully explored, to 
rival even the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 
The Epsom Salts Cave, known for nearly half a 
century, and successfully worked for salpetre and 
salts many years since, is about two miles long, 
and in some places 40 or 50 feet wide, and 75 
feet high ; but has nothing peculiary interesting 
in it except a beautifully fluted column, some 25 
feet in diameter and 25 or 30 feet high; all of 
stalactic matter. 

Entering this caye under a jutting rock near 
the brow of a lofty hill, and descending for about 
a quarter of a mile, at an angle of 30 to 40 de- 
grees, we entered a small door, and after stoop- 
ing rather uncomfortably low for sixty yards, 
found ourselves in alarge open cave, or bat room, 
in which tens of thousands of these little animals 
hang suspended from the rocks in large clusters, 
like bees in a swarm. Farther on, sticks, the 
size of hop poles, hickory bark, charcoal and bare- 
foot human tracks were discovered, which must 
have remained there for a long time, as the 
door to this part of the cave was so blocked up 
with rocks when first discovered that a man 
could not possibly pass. We soon entered an 
avenue forty feet wide, and varying in height 
from 10 to 60 feet—the ceiling as smooth and 
beautiful, as if finished by the trowel; then sud- 
denly changing, presents the appearance of di- 
versified hanging drapery, all of spotless white. 
Then again the naked rocks appear. Attheend | 
of this avenue we found ourselves at the foot of 
a rocky pyramid, up which we climbed some six- 
ty feet, and on the top of which stand two beau- 
tiful stalagmites some five feet high, cighteen 
inches in diameter, and as white as the purest 
Italian marble; and when viewed by the dim 
light of our candles, presented a strong contrast 
with the grey walls of lime-stone rock. An ob- 
long canopy, some 40 or 50 feet high, is here 
hung with beautiful stalactites, suspended from 
the ceiling. We now found it necessary to crawl 
upon our faces, or “snake it,” for about 20 feet, 
when we came into an avenue wide and high. 
Turning suddenly to the left, wegfound ourselves 
in the midst of seenery of surp g and exqui- 
site beauty. The entire walls are covered with 


a 


an incrustation of sulphate of lime, crystallized 
so as to glisten like ten thousand diamonds ’ 
the light. Some of these crystals, a foot _ 
length, an inch wide, and as thick as a table 
knife blade, grew upon this base in a thousand 
diversified forms. Upon a projecting rock at one 
side of the avenue, great numbers had br 
their weight, and were lying in great profusion 
on the bottom of the cave. These formations 
like the base upon which they grew, are sulphate. 
and white as the driven snow. Others resem. 
bling glass, form upon the ceiling as well as the 
floor, from an inch in diameter to the length and 
size of a common knitting needle, and even 
smaller. The incrustation is frequently an inch 
thick, but more generally from an eighth to 4 
quarter of an inch thick. Much of it has fallen 
to the floor and is crushed under the feet of the 
visitor, and the place it occupied on the ceiling 
is being replaced by new formations. But Iam 
utterly unable to describe it. It must be seen 
tobe appreciated, or any correct idea formed of 
its beauty. 

We visited many rooms with spacious domes 
and stalactites of every imaginable size and 
form. In one apartment the water finds its way 
over a long range of projecting rocks, and the 
stalactite matter is formed in fold and blades, like 
extended honey comb, and hangs like drapery 
around the sides of the room. Uponthe bottom 
is formed a great number of little pools of every 
form, elevated upon the floor like basins or 
troughs—the rim of each being perfectly level 
and inclined inwards, the stone which forms the 
basin being not thicker than a paste-board. 

I spent three days in this wonderful hole in the 
ground—say seven hours each day. The first 
two days were spent in examining and explor- 
ing, and I think we must have travelled at least 
one mile per hour, or fourteen miles in two days. 
The third day, I revisited the most interesting 
parts to procure specimens for geological inves- 
tigation. I had forgotten to say, that saltpetre 
and epsom salts are found in various parts, In 
large quantities ; and I procured a lump of salts 
of half a pound weight, quite pure. We ventured 
a mile at least further than any other had ever 
gone before, and left it for others still to prose- 
cute. A quite transparent eyeless crawfish 
which we found, was not the least interesting 
thing we saw. . 

The entrance to the cave belongs to Henry P. 
Rathrack, a wealthy, generous gentleman, who 
cheerfully rendered us every facility for exam- 
ining the cave, and attended us as guide. Ihave 
no doubt when it is fully explored and suv aati 
it will prove to be one of the wonde 
Hoosierdom. 


Very respectfully, 


ken by 


S, Burnet. 





He is a good accountant who keeps an acc 
rate record of his own errors. 
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‘hristian Review, for January, 1851. New 
re York ; Colby & Ballard. 

‘< number has articles on several interesting 
ios retrospect of the Last Fifty Years $ 
a review of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam, by a 

csionate admirer of the poet, who commends 
the religious spirit of the work as highly as he does 
the poetry ; @ paper on the phases of Geological 
Science ; another on the “ Papal Aggression’ in 
England ; another on the Elements of _ Western 
(haracter, written at Rock River, Illinois, by 
Rev. J. M. Peck. In enumerating the differ- 
ent sources from which the people of the valley 
of the Mississippi derive their character, the 
author, in the following passage, gives a promi- 
nent place to one which has hitherto been almost 
overlooked : , 

« But though searcely noticed by any writers, 
for some of the most prominent lines of our na- 
tional character, and those which in a peculiar 
sense distinguish us from all other people, we 
are indebted to Wales, the country of the descen- 
dants of the ancient Britons. Those readers who 
have not examined the subject, would scarcely 
suspect how large a proportion of our population 
is from this stock. The Clay family of Ken- 
tucky, though bearing a Scotch name, by the 
maternal side through three successive genera- 
tions, have a large admixture of Welsh blood. 
The elements of Welsh character are seen in a 
strong and vigorous intellect, indomitable energy, 
great courage, an elevated faith, high moral senti- 
ments, deep emotion, with vivacity, zeal and be- 
nevolence. 

‘With Welsh character is commingled the 
industry, enterprise, and piety of the Puritan, 
and the chivalry of the Cavalier. The Welsh are 
impulsive, yet prudent and cautious ; firm, even 
to obstinacy, yet courteous. They are fixed in 
their friendships, but implacable as foes. Their 
elements of character are infused largely through- 
out our nation, but in no part to a greater extent 
than in this Central Valley. Their strong at- 
tachment to civil liberty is only excelled by 
their stern devotion to religious freedom. For 
nearly seven hundred years they resisted the 
Saxons and Normans, defending with patriotic 
heroism their mountain fastnesses; and it was 
not until the thirteenth century that they sub- 
mitted to the throne of England under Edward 
I. From that date the elements of Welsh charac- 
ter began to exert a transforming influence on 
the phlegmatic Anglo-Saxons, and the chivalric 
Normans. Our American idea of perfect reli- 
gious liberty as a featute of civil government, is 
an original Welsh idea. Jesus Christ taught 

rinciple as a distinctive feature of the gos- 
el: ‘My kingdom is not of this world. If my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my 
Servants fight.’ All force in propagating Chris- 
tianity, is prohibited by this declaration. In 
it introduction into every pagan nation, Chris- 
wanity has met with determined hostility from 








the priesthood and the state, except in ancient 
Britain. Welsh historians declare that by the 
Druids the sentiment was taught, that the mind 
should receive no coercion. ‘ Truth against the 
world,’ was the expressive form in which they 
uttered this sentiment ; and certainly, from the 
earliest introduction of Christianity, the ancient 
Britons never persecuted the disciples of 
Christ. 

‘From Wales many Colonies came to New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and other states, 
in the latter part of the seventeenth and begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The Baptists 
in the United States properly originated from 
Wales, and descendants of this singular people 
are to be found in our churches thoughout the 
valley states. 

‘The true principles of religious freedom, of 
the genuine Roger Williams type, have ever pre- 
vailed in this section of the United States. 
None of our statute books have been disgraced 
by laws regulating man’s duty to God. No per- 
son was ever fined for non-attendance on religious 
worship, or for violation of the sancity of the 
Sabbath ; and not a particle of legal support has 
been granted by any state to encourage and pro- 
mote religious instruction. And in no country 
reclaimed in so short a period from an entire 
wilderness, and now containing a population of 
nearly twelve millions, has the experiment been 
so auspicious to the interests of pure Christianity 
and sound morals, as in the states of this great 
valley. Laws are enacted to protect man from 
the aggressions of his fellow man, but in no case 
to regulate the duties man owestoGod. By the 
voluntary labors of Christian ministers and Chris- 
tian churches, thus left entirely free to act, while 
protected by mild and wholesome laws in the en- 
joyment of their religious rights, have the doc- 
trines and morals of Christianity made steady 
advances even upon the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation.” —Journal of Commerce. 





PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY. 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris has award- 
ed the Lalande Medal to M. de Gasperis for his 
discovery of the planet Hygeia, in April 1849 ; 
and shared its astronomical prize for 1850 be- 
tween him and some others, for his discovery, 
in May last of Parthenope, and in November, 
of another, yet unnamed, the Victoria, on 
the 13th last September, another since named 
Egeria. It is the thirteenth planet or astervid 
now known to exist between Mars and Ju- 
piter, nine of which were discovered in the 
course of the last five years, and three in six 
months of 1850. The first of the thirteen was 
discovered on the first day of the last half cen- 
tury, and the thirteenth within a few woeks of 
its close. : 

Four of the thirteen were discovered in Great 
Britain, four in Italy, aud five in Germany, by 
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seven observers only—M. Hind and Prof. Gas- 
paris having discovered three each, and Piazza, 
Harding, and Graham one each. Metis, which 


was first seen by Mr. Graham at Mr. Cooper’s | proved that flax may be mixed with cotton 


Observatory, Morkee Castle, Ireland, is believed | 
to be the smallest of the thirteen, as when near- 
est it does not appear brighter than a star of the 
eleventh magnitude whilst Vesta appears of the | 
sixth. 

Lieut. Maury officially informs the Washing- 
ton Republic that this last new planet, ‘ Egeria” 





| 


was observed at the National Observatory in| fell below 7d per lb. 


Washington on the night of the 25th December. 
He gives its apparent position, and says :—this 
planet also belongs to the family of Asteroids. 
It is the thirteenth of the series, and its appear- 
ance is that of a star of the eleventh magni- 
tude.— Scientific American. 





A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 
BY DR. CHEEVER. 


We find the following admirable illustration 
by this eminent divine going ‘ the rounds’ of the 
papers, and publish it forthe benefit of our read- 
ers. The illustration was used in a sermon on 
juvenile depravity. 

“ A florist will tell you that if you paint the 
flower-pot that contains a favorite, beautiful flow- 
er, the plant will wither, and perhaps its blossom 
will die. You shut out the air and moisture 
from passing through the earth to the roots, and 
your paint itself is poisonous. Just so mere ex- 
ternal cultivation, superficial, worldly accomplish- 
ment, or a too exclusive anxiety and regard for 
that, injures the soul. The vase may be ever so 
beautifully ornamented, but if you deny the 
waters of life to the flower, it must die. And 
there are kinds of ornamental accomplishments, 
the very process of which is as deleterious to the 
soul, as the paint upon the flower-pot is perni- 
cious to the plant, whose delicate leaves not 
only inhale a poisonous atmosphere during your 
very process of rendering the exterior more taste- 
ful, but the whole earth is dried and devoid of 
nourishment. Nature never paints, but all her 
forms of loveliness are a growth, a native char- 
acter, a possession and development from the be- 

inning. If the sun can ever be called a painter, 
it is only because the plants absorb his rays, and 
receive them into the very texture and life of 
their vegetation. So, whatever is real know- 
ledge, wisdom, principle, character and life in 
education, is a process of the absorption and 
development of truth, is not mere painting. 





CAN FLAX BE EMPLOYED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
COTTON. 


The following remarks relatiye to this very 
important question, are condenséd from the Man-. 
chester (Eng.) Examiner, and are the most sen- 








REVIEW. 

eee 
sible of any that we have seen in any cotemr 
rary : ; _ 


“Tt is not necessary only that it should hb 
worked alone in cotton machinery, but it on 
be shown that flax so prepared can be afford, d 
at a price so low as to compete with cotton whe: 
the American season yields a fair average eror 
It is quite possible that flax may be worked ioe 
slight advantage with fair cotton at 8d. per th. 
and yet that it could pot be so worked if cottoy 
If flax cost the spinner 
7d per lb., there would be no inducement to ps 
it so long as cotton di? not rise higher than 74, 
The question of the price is then all important, 
and on this point we have endeavored to obtain 
some information. We understand that the 
price of flax in the straw is about £4 ($19.49 
per ton, or something less than one half-penny 
per lb. Three tons of the straw are estimated to 
make about five ewt. of clean fibre by the exist- 
ing process ; but it is calculated that by the im- 
proved methods adopted by Mr. Claussen, at 
least 6 cwt. will be obtained, and that this can 
be produced ready for the blower or seutcher in 
a cotton mill at a cost of 23d., or not exceeding 
3d per lb. It will be seen that in addition to 
this, there will be a great saving in loss or waste 
as compared with cotton, because when the flax 
enters the blower it will have been already 
thoroughly cleaned, and cannot lose anything in 
the process of working beyond some of the finest 
and lightest fibre. 

Besides the question of price, there is also 
the question of quantity. It{may be said, if flax 
be introduced into cotton mills, it will at once 
become dearer, from the increased demand for it, 
and the whole advantage from its supposed 
cheapness, as compared with cotton, will disap- 
pear. At first sight this seems to be the case ; 
but a little examination will serve to dispel any 
great fear on this point. From a Parliamentary 
return now before us we find that the quantity 
of flax and tow imported into this country, in 
the ten months preceding the 5th November 
last, was 1,610,185 ewt., or upwards or 180,000- 
000 Ibs. weight ; and adding what may have ar- 
rived during November and December, we may 
perhaps, estimate the import for the present 
year at 200,000,000 lbs. Now the largest im- 
port of cotton in any one year, was In 1849, 
when upwards of 750,000,000 Ibs. were receiy- 
ed. The import of flax therefore, is very far be- 
low that of cotton. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that flax is extensively cultivated in 
the United Kingdom, and probably not less 
than from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 Ibs. — 
nually grown at home; thus bringing up Me 
whole supply of flax to 250,000,000 lbs., or In 
weight to one-third the whole import of cotton. 
The cultivation of flax is also engaging much © 
the attention of the “ agricultural mind” just 
now, and the permanence of a moderate price of 
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in will induce many farmers to attempt the 
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fifty vessels built in Maryland, one hundred and 


wth of fax. Flax, too, is an article which | twenty-five were schooners.—NSei. American. 


can be grown, not only in the United Kingdom, 
but to any extent In most parts of Europe, and 
there can be no doubt that any increase of de- 
mand from the introduction of flax into cotton 
machinery will soon be met by an increased 
growth in many parts of the world. We may 
observe also, that the extension of the use of flax 
will not be so very rapid. * There will be diffi- 
culties to encounter and overcome, which as yet 
are probably altogether overlooked. Inventors 
and patentees, though often among the mostable 
men, are generally among the most frequently 
deceived and disappointed. Mr. Claussen is san- 
guine of success, and the results of his experi- 
ments give ground for hope ; but he can imagine 
a fair success, in an experiment which is not 
capable of a complete and speedy realisation on a 
jarge scale. ; 

We think it probable that the mixed flax and 
cotton may serve for weft, where great strength is 
not required, but we have less confidence with re- 
gard to warp.” 

In addition to the above, we would state that 
we do not believe a good and durable fabric can 
be made out of cotton and flax mixed together. 
It is true that flax is stronger than cotton, but 
its nature is altogether different, and the mixture 
will make a more brittle fabric than either pure 
cotton or linen goods.—We know that this is 
the case with linen weft employed on cotton 
warps. It makes a beautiful and strong fabric, 
but the nature of the two is so different, that the 
cloth cuts, or rather breaks like glass. And 
sometimes the linen weft in the loom, if the weft 
is drawn tight across the raceway of the shuttle, 
cuts the warp entirely through. This has 
happened frequently in a factory which we 
know. — Scientific American. 





OUR NAVIGATION. 


The following statement shows the number 
and tonnage of the vessels built in each State 
and Territory of the United States, for the year 
ending on the 30th of June, 1850. It is taken 
from the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitting the annual report of the Register 
of the Treasury, of the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the United States for the fiscal year. 

Of 1,360 vessels there were two voatialiaal 
forty-seven ships, one hundred and seventeen 
brigs, five hundred and forty-seven schooners, 
two hundred and ninety sloops and canal boats, 
sn one hundred and fifty-nine steamers. The 

rgest number of ships built in any State was 
one hundred and twenty-seven, in Maine; and 
the largest number of steamers, thirty-four, in 
Kentucky. The largest tonnage set afloat dur- 
ing the is that of Maine, and the next 
largest of New York. Of the one hundred and 





NEW ELECTRO-CHEMICAL TELEGRAPH. 


The Boston Atlas says that recent and won- 
derful improvements in the transmission of mes- 
sages by the electric telegraph, have recently 
been exhibited in France. he instrument is 
the invention of Mr. Baine, is ealled an electro- 
chemical telegraph, and conveys its messages in 
the very handwriting of the persons who send 
them! It claims to have great advantages over 
the electro-magnetic telegraphs in general use. 
While the latter transmit despatches at an aver- 
age rate of eight words per minute for each con- 
ducting wire, this new invention can transmit 
from 250 to 400 words per minute. A commit- 
tee of the French Legislative Assembly, at the 
head of which was the celebrated astronomer Le 
Verrier, was appointed to investigate the merits 
of this invention. They caused the experiments 
to be repeated in their presence. A message 
consisting of several thousand words was trans- 
mitted to Lille and back, along a single wire, 
(the wire being united at Lille so as to ‘carry 
back the message,) at the rate of about 1500 let- 


ters, or nearly 400 telegraphic words per min- . 


ute. The committee reported favorably on the 
project, and the Government ordered a set of 
apparatus to be constructed, to be placed in the 
first instance on the line between Paris and 
Calais. This line was completed in the early 
part of the last month, and its performance was 
witnessed by the correspondent of a London 
journal, from whose aceount of the discovery we 
gather our information. His own despatch, 
which would occupy abouta column of the Atlas, 
was transmitted and written by the apparatus in 
his presence at the rate of 1200 letters per min- 
ute. Th characters were perfectly distinct and 
legible, and the despatch was read from them 
also in his presence. 





HUMILITY. 


Humility does not grow spontaneously as 
some vainly imagine; there is nothing like it 
interwoven in our nature, nor is it ever found to 
exist in the best natural dispositions. There is in- 
indeed, a counterfeit species to be met with, a 
sort of bashfulness, but these will not preserve. 
True humility is of divine planting, and must 
be watered with self-denial; it is an emanation 
from Deity illuminating the mind with views of 
his adorable greatness, and of its own nothing- 
ness.— Wm. Thompson. 





When the mind thinketh nothing, when the 
soul coveteth nothing, when the body acteth 
nothing, contrary to the will of God; this is 
perfect sanctification.—John Crook. 
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PRAYER FOR THE POOR. 


Sire, from whom .!! derive 

Their equal claim to live, 
Right Thou the poor! 

Thou, by whose greatness, not 

One sparrow dies forgot, 

Notice poor men—and what 
Woes they endure. 


Their grievous wrongs redress ; 

Preserve them from distress ; 
And save the poor, 

By thy befriending arm, 

From all who plot their harm ; 

And house and raiment warm, 
To them ensure. 


Such as are trodden low, 

True freedom lead to know ; 
And give the poor 

Probity, worth and light; 

With that protective might 

Which should their ev'ry right 
Serve to secure. 


Fill all who need with food— 

Ail hearts with gratitude ; 
And make the poor 

Thy healthfal favour prize ; 

And—that their mental eyes 

May see where comfort lies— 
Their blindness cure. 


Let them not envious feel 

Of their rich neighbours’ weal ; 
But teach the poor 

That fortune's gifts are vain ; 

Yet how they can obtain 

Wealth, which shall eer remain 
With each well-doer. 


Thee, merciful, though just, 
Lord, let them firmly trust, 

Help thou the poor! 
Thou, who with matchless grace, 
Lefiest thy sovereign place— 
To lift a tallen race, 


O save the poor. Faper. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


As no steamer from Europe has arrived since our 
last report, we can furnish our readers with no Eu- 
ropean intelligence this week. Our domestic news 
is not of any great general interest. 

In the United States Senate, several memorials 
were presented on the 5th inst., praying for a re- 
peal of the fugitive law. Memorials of the same 
import were presented on the 4th, 7th, and &th inst. 
On the 10th, J. P. Hale offered one directed to the 
same object, from inhabitants of Massachusetts, 
bearing a thousand signatures. They were all laid 
on the table. 

On the 4th a petition was presented from a citi- 
zen of Missouri, stating that his slave was in the 
service of the Quarter-master at Fort Leavenworth, 
and through the negligence of the U. S. officers, the 
slave fled, and was lost to his master. He therefore 
asked that the value of the slave should be paid by 
the United States. This petition, after some debate 
was sent to the committee on claims. 

Senator Foote made the report from the commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, on the 5th inst, to which 
reference is made on our 340th page. But the report 
was laid over. 
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REVIEW. 


A resolution was passed on the 5th for distributing 
the works of Alexander Hamilton and John = 
A bill to establish a branch mint in Ca 
was introduced on the 8th inst. 
The bill to pay Oregon the expense of the Cayuse 
war, being received from the House on thy h 


Adams 
iulornia 


‘ ; “8th 
with amendments, they were concutred jn and tha 
bill passed. On the 10th a resolution was adopted 


direeting an inquiry into the expediency of abolis), 
ing all duties on flour imported from’ the ports of 
the Pacific. On the same day a bill was introdyep 
explanatory of the fugitive slave law of 1850. th» 
object of which was to declare that suits pend)... 


= . pending, 
or rights existing under the law of 1793. 


were not 


jin any way affected by the act of 1850. The }j)) 


was referred to the judiciary committee. 

A section has been introduced by Senator Hunte- 
into a bill for abolishing cain ieee oaths, and 
substituting a declaration. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 6th inst. 
in Committee of the whole on the bill to establish a 
branch mint in New York, and one in California 
an animated discussion arose. It was moved to re. 
move the mint from Philadelphia to New York: 
but although that motion was pronounced out of 
order, the measure was warmly advocated. Thad- 
deus Stevens of Pennsylvania, moved to strike out 
New York, and insert San Francisco, which was 
agreed to; yeas 79; nays 77. On the next day, in 
the House, this bill was laid on the table by a vote 
of 107 to 92. 

On the 10th, the House having gone into a com- 
mittee of the whole, and taken up the bill to estab. 
lish a board of accounts, G. W. Julian of Indiana, 
moved that nothing therein contained should au- 
thorise a hearing or decision by the board of Com- 
missioners of claims for loss or service of slaves. 
He considered that slaves were persons, not prop- 
erty. The motion was negatived, there being on!y 
10 yeas, to 117 nays. 

ALirornta.— The steamship Empire City, from 
Chagres, by the way of Kingston, Jamaica, arrived 
at New York on the 7th inst., with 210 passengers 
and $750,000 as freight, and $250.000, or $300,000 
in the possession of passengers. Cayona was partly 
destroyed by fire on the night of the 25th ult. Loss 
not ascertained. 

The most important intelligence from California 
is said to relate to the hostility of the Indians. Ro- 
ving bands of those people have committed consid- 
erable depredations ; and they keep the sparsely 
settled inhabitants in constant dread. ‘The efforts 
hitherto used to pacify the Indians have proved una- 
vailing. They probably see the whites filling up 
the country in such manner as to cut off their usne! 
means of life. Their hostility seems to be the 
fruit of despair. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


A vacancy in the Mathematical Department of 
this Institution will occur at the close of the Winter 
Term, in the Fourth month next, in consequence 
of the resignation of the present Teacher. Appli- 
cations for the station may be addressed to et 
of the undernamed Managers, by whom the 
ceasary information will be given. 

Tuomas Krmper, No. 50 N. 4th St. 

Jostan Tatum, " 7 

Aurrep Corr, Walnut St. W harf 

Cuartes Yarnaut., 39 High St. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo., 1851. 





